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Concerto in A Major for Flute, Violin, ‘Cello, Telemann (1681-1767) 
Strings and Continuo 


Largo 
Allegro 
Gratioso 
Allegro 


This concerto appears in the first “production” of a series of compositions 
which Telemann wrote and had published in 1733 under the overall title of 
“Musique de Table”, for use at official and private banquets. Since at that 
time it was customary to offer guests not only the pleasures of the table but 
also ‘‘recreation for the mind”, these compositions enjoyed a remarkable 
popularity which extended throughout .Europe. Telemann devoted extreme 
care to the composition and preparation of this entertainment music; in every 
respect, including technical details of the publication, he evidently considered 
this a matter of great importance in its effect on his reputation. 

Though structurally in the older four-movement form of the Sonata da 
Chiesa, the work itself is forward-looking in the manner in which the orchestra 
and solo instruments are utilized. Echo effects, one of the oldest of Baroque 
musical practices, are used in the first movement in a novel manner; flute and 
violin echo each other, but frequently the echo will be a fragment of the 
original version, or it may lead to other ideas. The harmonic and only occas- 
sional contrapuntal use of the orchestra foreshadows the music of a later 
generation. The following Allegro anticipates the orchestral style of Stamitz 
through the imaginative use of the flute during the “tutti”, implying a whole 
style of harmonic background that actually didn’t come to full fruition until 
several years later. The use of pizzicato accompaniment during the minor 
episode before the final ritornello is especially attractive. Gratioso, the third 
movement, is a lyrical song with a simple harmonic accompaniment, emphasizing 
the expressive qualities of the solo instruments. The last movement shrieks 
“Baroque” and yet Telemann’s style of writing for the orchestra in the “‘tuttis”’ 
and use of counter-melodies to the solo passages shows that he is ahead 
of his time. 


Piano Concerto in E-Flat Major, K.449 Mozart (1756-1791) 


Allegro vivace 
Andantino 
Allegro ma non troppo 


This concerto was originally composed for one of Mozart’s pupils, Barbara 
Ployer, the daughter of the representative of the Salzburg court in Vienna. 
Mozart performed the work at the first of his private concerts given on March 
17, 1784. “The hall was full to overflowing and the new concerto won 
extraordinary praise.” The work was completed in February of the same year 
and it became the first work which Mozart entered in his own thematic cata- 
logue of his music -a catalogue he began on the date of the completion of this 
concerto and continued until his death. 

In the context of the five other piano concerti written during that same 
year, Mozart considered it a work “of a peculiar kind, composed rather for a 
small orchestra than for a large one’. Unlike the concerti to follow, the wind 
parts have no real independence, and the colour value of the oboes and horns is, 
in consequence, the least vital part of the concerto’s structure and content. 
Mozart recognized that the wind parts are in fact dispensable, and set it apart as 


a concerto that ‘‘can be performed a quattro without wind instruments”. The 
limitation of this concerto is restricted only to the matter of orchestral 
colouring, for in other more fundamental respects, it is perhaps the richest of 
the six. 

In the opening movement, one is immediately plunged into an agitated 
dialogue full of many changes. Many independent ideas are introduced within a 
short time so that it seems as if they are pushing each other out of the spotlight. 
The piano and orchestra are on equal footing throughout and the orchestra does 
not play its traditional role of mere accompanist. The second movement is a 
simple, tender song in which the ideas are expanded with each repetition, so 
that the silence in the original presentation of the tune is eventually filled in 
with delicate figuration. In the rondo Mozart uses a theme that lends itself to be 
developed into a learned contrapuntal texture. The opening idea is eventually 
transformed from the solid triple-time statement to a lighter duple, and brings 
this delightful movement to a close. 


INTERMISSION 


Double Concerto in F Major for Violin, Cembalo Haydn (1732-1809) 
and Strings 


Allegro moderato 
Largo 
Allegro 


Employed at the Esterhaza starting in the early 1760’s, Haydn was expected 
to compose a considerable amount of music for use at various activities Ccon- 
nected with the court life. Professional musicians were always at his disposal, 
and often Haydn himself would indulge in the performance of his own works. 

One of a series of three cembalo concerti, as stated by Breitkopf & Hartel in 
1766, this particular composition is unusual in that it calls for a violin as well. 
The concerto belongs to that series of works in which the cembalo is featured 
and the violin is used for accompaniment, though the figuration is much more 
elaborate than usual. However one occasionally senses that it is styled on the 
earlier Baroque double concerto for two violins, since so much of the important 
thematic material is shifted from the right hand of the cembalo to the 
violin, while the left hand of the cembalo maintains the typical continuo part 
whose harmonic implications are realized either by the orchestra or by the 
incessant ‘‘classical” alberti bass configurations. The movements are in the 
typical forms of the day: sonata, song, rondo. 


Triple Concerto in A Minor for Flute, Violin, Bach (1685-1750) 
Harpsichord, Strings and Continuo, BWV 1044 


Allegro 
Adagio ma non tanto e dolce 
Alla breve 


Since the mid-seventeenth century, the city of Leipzig had fostered a tradi- 
tion of Collegia Musica, secular musical organizations run mainly by students of 
the University of Leipzig, but for which the important town musicians had 
contributed music of the highest quality. In 1729, Bach became the director of 
Collegium of Leipzig (founded by Telemann), a post he held on and off until 
1744. During this long period the Collegium concerts justified Bach’s serious 


interest in them; for they were one of the early manifestations of the great 
shift in musical performance away from the Church, towards the new public 
concert. The series thrived mainly because of the natural desire of musicians to 
“‘musizieren’’. 

This concerto, written for a Collegium concert in 1730, is a transcription, and 
a particularly inspired one, an enhancement and enlargement of two unrelated 
earlier works, one for solo harpsichord and the other for organ. The outer move- 
ments constitute the two parts of the Prelude and Fugue in A Minor (BWV 894), 
rebuilt into the solo-tutti structure of the concerto. The central slow movement 
comes from the Trio Sonata in D Minor for organ (BWV 527). 

The concerto is strikingly related to an earlier concerto, the fifth Brandenburg 
(BWV1050), of about a dozen years before; it, too, was a concerto for harpsi- 
chord, flute, and violin, with the harpsichord solo the “lead”. The later concerto 
is both more complex in texture and more involved in its emotional expression. 
The opening movement builds the original Prelude into a fantastically varied 
structure of tutti and concertante elements, carrying the concerto grosso 
principle to a high degree of richness, contrasting the three solo instruments and 
the orchestra in a profusion of different combinations within the basic concerto 
format. The slow movement dispenses with the surrounding orchestra (as in the 
Brandenburg counterpart), leaving only the ‘“‘chamber” group of soloists to 
play a more serene and intimate music, enhanced by pizzicato colouring in the 
violin, and canonic material passed in various combinations from the right hand 
of the harpsichord to the violin and flute. The final movement is a tour de 
force, for it is a double fugue made into a concerto, the two fugues worked into 
the normal contrasts of solo and orchestra in the concerto form. The opening 
orchestral subject is in vigorous slow notes with a short countersubject attached; 
it is placed against the second fugue, which appears with the harpsichord’s solo 
entrance in persistent rapid triplets. The emotional tension of this driving fugue 
breaks only at the climactic short cadenza, a brief keyboard exclamation in 
fantasia style that leads to the final tutti. 


Next Special Event: 
Thursday, April 15, 1971 — Borodin 
String Quartet with Lyuba Edlina, 
Piano. 


Next Event: 
Friday, April 16, 1971 — University 
of Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 


